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the impression from commercials ("use gas", they 
urge, "go electric") that there are lots of differ- 
ent interests competing to keep your house warm* 

But the competition is mostly intramural. After all, 
most electric generating plants are powered either 
by gas, coal, uranium or oil-- all of which fall 
within the domain the ofl companies have staked out 
for themselves. 

This is where the energy crisis as defined by 
the oil companies can come in handy for them. For 
instance, there’s a real crisis on ih^iatural gas 
these days, according to the oil companies, and new 
warnings are floated every day that the price of 
gas will have to jump soon, taking electricity 
charges with it. 

In the long run, it’s true that supplies of 
natural gas are Being eaten up at an rrrcredibie rate 
by the U.S. But in the short run, a highly profit- 
able squeeze on natural gas supplies can be stim- 
ulated very easily just by holding off tjhe market 
gas <from 50° fully drilled wells on the continental 
shelf off Louisiana. And that’s what the oil compan- 
ies have done. 

The fastest growing users of natural gas are the 
electric companies, who themselves have been fore- 
casting skyrocketing prices and severe limitations, 
AEC chairman James R. Schlesinger predicts that, 

"I can see the day when the country might have to 
ration electricity." You might almost say that would 
do everybody a world of good. After all, it might 
break down some fcf bur dependence on electrical gad- 
gets to do work for us, on TV to keep our minds off 
other things, and on air conditioning and electric 
lighting to insulate us from the environment the 
electric power plants are rafiidly destroying. 

But the scare the power companies are throwing 
up about electrical shortages isn’t going to do any- 
body any good. For one thing^ they never bring up 
the fact that generation of electricity is, at this 
point a wasteful and almost primitive mechanical 
process-- about two- thirds of the energy in the 
fuels which generate it is thrown away into rivers, 
lakes, and the atmosphere in the form of heat. 

Much as they bemoan the scarcity of fuels and 
w atts, the utilities continue to take put ads en- 
couraging people to use mo(re and more power. While 
they’re passing out special low rates to owners of 
ail-electric "Gold Medallion" homes, they don^t 
make a point of the fact that heating a house elec- 
trically bums fuels only one-half as efficiently 
as gas and oil fumpdes . 

Another factor that rarely gets so much play 
in discussions of electrical shortages is that by 
far the largest consumers of electricity axe brg 
corporations. 64 % of all U.S. pdfter goes into 
manufacturing and into maintaining office buildings . 
shopping centers and other commercial establishments. 
You and your toaster hardly rate much on that scale. « 

And it’s the mos t« ’’modern" elements of the 
consumer economy that eat up the most power. Syn- 
thetic clothes take five to ten times the electric 
}power to manufacture as clothes made from natural 
fibers. New office buildings are designed so that 
they must be lighted in broad daylight, and huge 
shopping centers are built with all -electric climate 
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Perhaps the most dangerous element in this 
talk of an "energy crisis" is the way it’s^been 
used to justify pushing ahead with projects that 
could have disastrous and irreversible effects on 
the world's environment, The Trans-Alaskan Pipe- 
line, the boom on strip-mining, they’re all exon- 
erated in the name of crisis* 

Safety restrictions on nuclear power plants 
are put aside by a bill authorizing temporary 
licenses "to assure we won’t have blackouts or 
brownouts this summer. . t and in 1973"--just as 
the British government finally decides to cut 
back on construction of nuclear power stations 
because of the threat of serious radiation danger 
by the end of the century. [See Box.] 


ATOMIC ENERGY: 

GREAT WHITE HOPE OR GREAT WHITE FLASH? 

The grp at hope held out in all the procla- 
mations of an impending squeeze on electrical 
I power is atomic energy. They predict that by the 
year 2000 up to one-half of the world’s electricity 
will be produced by nuclear reactors. But there 
are a lot of problems that haven’t been worked out 
yet-- the most important one being that atomic 
energy and the radiation pollution that goes with 
it could very well be wiping out thousands of peo- 
ple at the same that it is powering their refrig- 
erators . 

The most dramatic danger of atomic reactors 
lies in the risk of a "nuclear excursion" or •’core 
meltdown" as the experts call it — in everyday 
language that's a massive atomic explosion. AEC 
and utility corporation spokesmen claim this is 
highly unlikely. But no insurance company trusts 
their word enough to cover them; Congress ends up 
Putting up $500 million dollars of taxpayers 1 
money on each plant as a guarantee against the risk 
of nuclear accident. 

It’s understandable that insurance companies 
balk, considering that accidents are a regular part 
of life at AEC plants. During a little over a year 
at the AEC’ s prize plant at Rocky Flats, Colorado, 
there were 24 explosions, fires, plutonium spills 
and contamination incidents at the plant. Physi- 
cist John Holdren estimates that experience does not 
rule out the possibility of one major nuclear acci- 
dent per 1,000 reactor years (that’s one reactor 
operating for a thousand years or 1,000 for one 
year). Given current expansion plans, that rate 
would mean an accident a year somewhere in the U,S. 
by the year 1990. 

But the quieter danger of radiation pollution 
constitutes more of an immediate threat. Two 
scientists who were originally hired by the AEC to 
discredit reports of deaths caused by radiation 
arrived at the conclusion that the "acceptable radi- 
ation" Allowed to continue by the AEC could 
result in 74,000 additional cancer and leukemia 
deaths. They reported their findings in a book, 
P opulation Control Through Nuclear Pollution , but 
ThaT hasn't slowed plans for construction of new 
plants. In fact, Congress has invoked the energy 
crisis as an excuse to waive the very restrictions 
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critics have labelled as grossly inadequate. rinlliy 
there’s the danger of nuclear wastes for which no 
°ne claims to have found a really satisfactory 
means of disposal. For instance nine out of i87> 
storage tanks in Washington, Idaho, and South Caro- 
lina have already failed to prevent radiation seep- 
age, And that’s in less than 20 years. The waste 
they contain will be active and lethal for thousands 
of years, and the AFC produces 214 million cubic 
feet of - new nuclear garbage, every vo±»r 

This was a key factor in the British govern- 
ment’s recent decision to curtail construction of 
atomic reactors. They warned: "We consciously 
and deliberately accumulating a toxic substance cn 
the off-chance that it may be possible to get rid 
of at a later date. We are committing future gen- 
erations to tackling a problem which we do not 
know how to handle." 


Meanwhile, research and development of other 
alternative energy sources, which don't fit in with 
oil companies’ plans, stagnate. Most of this research 
is paid for out of taxpayer's money. And just about 
all of it goes into nuclear power — $311 million 
out of $368 million a year according to recent sta- 
tistics. At the same time other possibilities that 
offer relatively cheap, ecological and efficient 
sources of energy are ignored (maybe because they 
don^t offer much hope for profitable development 
by the oil monopolies). 

Take the area around the mammoth Four Corners 
Project in the Southwest, for a striking example. 
Constructed over intense objections by environ- 
mental groups, scientists, Indians (whose lands are 
being destroyed) and other local residents, the 
network which will eventually include six coal- 
burning power plants has already spread a haze over 
parts of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, 
and Nevada--and that's with only two of the plants 
in operation so far. 

Those two plants have been bleching out 200 
to 250 tons of soot and ash per day, which puts 
them on a "par with the total daily production of 
particulates in New York City and Los Angeles com- 
bined. And the plants are being fueled by strip- 
mined coal, much of it tom out of Indian reserva- 
tions, including the scarred Black Mesa in northern 
Ari zona. 

As a group of Indian village chiefs stated in 
a letter addressed to President Nixon, "All over 
the country, the waters have been tainted, the soil 
broken and defiled, and the air polluted." But con- 
struction of the other plants goes ahead on schedule. 

Yet this very area is rich with other possible 
energy resources. Vast reservoirs of hot gases and 
waters are known to lie beneath the surface of the 
earth in this region--which could be used to power 
generators (geothermal energy they call it) . But 
they have never been developed. 

As the authoritative Electrical World Week 
of December 21, 1970 put it, "the battle to open 
government lands, which contain the bulk of America's 
geothermal reserves (some 500 rimes che heat po- 
tential of gross U.S, coal reserves; has been 
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hard fought by utilities, oil companies, independent 
geothermal developers," 

It's not hard to guess who comes out on top 
in such battles. Beginning in 1962, Senator Allan 
Bible of Nevada has initiated bills' in congress to 
hasten geothermal energy development. They haven't 
gotten far, Lyndon Johnson, no enemy of oil, vetoed 
one such bill in 1965. Every indication is that 
President Nixon will follow suit .if he gets a 
chance. They argue development wouldn't be worth 
the trouble. Yet the Soviet Union expects to rely 
on geothermal power for close- to -half — power 
within a decade. 

The Southwest could also be a prime area for 
development of wind power. It sounds a bit archaic, 
but the resource is there, it’s clean, it won't 
ever run out, and according- to some scientists it 
is - perfe-etly • feasible-* with- a- little research*. 

The John Muir Institute claims that "wind gen- 
erators sweeping a vertical area equivalent to that 
now covered by billboards along Route 66 in Albuquer- 
que could supply (that city's) power needs," As 
you might expect, neither the utilities nor any 
federal agencies have committed -any funds to wind 
power research. 

Only certain solutions to the energy crisis 
are acceptable to these people who have done more 
than anybody to create it--namely solutions that 
don't challenge their monopoly on energy. As long 
as they're in charge of finding a way out of the 
jam, they'll continue to scoop in the profits on 
soaring energy rates, the environment will continue 
to ^deteriorate , and a tiny minority of the earth's 
population will go on gorging itself on the world's 
dwindling store of resources. Now that 's a crisis. 


THE ENERGY MAFIA AND HOW THEY- GROW- 

Just to get an idea of how powerful these in- 
terests are, it's worth taking a look at Fortune 
magazine's annual list of the 500 largest industrial 
corporations. Since the magazine isn't easily 
available to ordinary people (it's not meant to be 
really, or they wouldn ' t charge $2 -a copy)> here’s 
a quick summary. 

Counting in oil companies, electrical appli- 
ance manufacturers and car manufacturers i(who 
generally work hand m hand with oil companies as 
part of the overwhelmingly powerful "highway lobby") 
this complex of the biggest energy brokers and con- 
sumers holds down 13 of the top 15 spots (the other 
two are IBM and U.S. Steel, whose connexions to 
the group are hardly remote) . Six of these top 15 
are oil companies, the prime movers of this "en- 
ergy mafia"; four of them sections of the mammoth, 
Rockefe Her- run Standard Oil empire. 

These companies are big . Standard Oil of New ■ 
Jersey, for instance, has an annual operating bud- 
get -of- $15 billion, employing 150 > G0fr’peaple around 
the world in same. 250 subsidiaries. If~the annua}, 
budget of Standard Oil of New Jersey, and [ 

of Ohio, Indiana, and California Standards were j 
considered as a nation, they would rank third be- j 
hind the domestic economy of only the U.S. and the j 
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Soviet Union* 

So it's not surprising that the energy mon- 
opolies usually get their way with the LLS . go- 
vernment .Tt’s interesting: to note t.I ■ '* t .four ot 
the last five secretaries of state of the U. S. 
have been former Rockefeller employees. The only 
exception is William Rogers, who just about every- 
one knows, has been upstaged' by ^Ifenry Kissinger 
in foreign policy decision -making. Kissinger was 
a longtime policy advisor to Nelson Roekeieijer 
and director of the Rockefeller Spec.ai Studie c 
^eport , -Says columnist Jack Anderson, "In many 

countries , the Ame r i can embas s 1 es i an c 1 1 on v 1 1 1 o 

ally as a branch office for the oil combines/ 1 

[Information for this article came from a host of 
sources. Two of the main ones were Beyond Re pair, 
the Ecology of Capitalism , by Barry Weis berg, anJ 
a report by the Council on Economic Priori ties, 

“the Price of Power. “] 
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CHICAGO VETS TRASH BOGUS JOB FAIR 

CHICAGO, Illinois’ (LNSJ-- Chicago's Ortemploy- 
ed Vietnam VeterariV ’were treated to a job fair on 
May 9 and 10 The fair, sponsored by the Illinois 
State Employment, Service, W as one many being 
offered across the country to placate the nation's 
300,000 unemployed Vietnam vets. Sponsors of the 
Chicago fair ilaimed that 4,500 jobs were being 
made available to the more than 15,000 veterans who 
had been invited to attend 

At a similar fair held in New York last Nov- 
ember, an T American Serviceman its Union poll revedled 
that out of 1,260 vets, only 4 got jobs-- and these 
were all menial, low- paying. 

Members of the A3U weiit to the Chicago fair tc 
negotiate with the organizers. They demanded, Lon* 
behalf of the veterans, that the corporations rep- 
resented: 

1. Post the jobs avail able, with qualifications 
needed and pay. 

2. Eliminate discrimination based on race, 
sex, religion oi political beliefs. 

3. Give spefcial attention to Black, Latin, 
and other nationai minority vets. 

4. Avoid discrimination against vets with 
'jless than honorable" discharges 

An b oux before che fair was scheduled to fcpen 
on Tuesday morning. May 9, over a thousand vets 
^ere lined up outside the huge Chicago Amphitheate. 
Ninety percent were brack; and many cf the rest 
were Latin. 


. .^rmandeered an 7 empty table 


• i 

!o hands were raised. 

surrounded the ASU table, and 


"Hid anyone her^ get a job, or have we 
,;,on getting the runaround? Anyone who^got a job, 

, ai.se your hand." 

Hundred:., of run 

,..sed the sound system to rap with other vets in 
; ne hall about what was going on. They began to chant 
• \y.» Want Jobs" ? r >d q was picked up by the others. 

One ot the v ls suggested that they march to 
•* yor Daley’s Lou-.e. The hall resounded with a roar 
/approval , • o, ' and decorations were torn down, 

,_d hundreds of corporation interviewers scrambled 
ir the exits , rifcpp-ng off their "Job Fair buttons 

n the way. 

Over 400 people cook the entire street as they 
marched toward the Mayor's house, about a mileffrom 
ne Amphitheater. I’he marchers chaned "We Want Jobs. 

■id "Big Firms Get Rich, GIs Die!" Chicago cops 
, -re daught oft guard by the militancy and spontan- 
. j ty of the events and followed the march very cau- 
1 iously from 6a distance. 

When the marchers returned to the Amphitheater, 
police rushed to block entrances to keep them from 
re-entering. But over 1000 vets who were inside, 
however, marched from booth to booth, demanding jobs 
,-n the spot. When interviewers didn't come through, 
heir booths were trashed. Finally the fair organizers 
declared the job fair closed for the day. 

On the following day, only a fraction of the 
corporations showed up at all. 
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DEADLY MO StTI! I TO INVADES VIETNAM! COMBAT ZONE 


NEW YORK (LNS) - -A "mosquito th^t kills" has ap- 
peared in the region on both sides of the lfth 
parallel, according to reports from Hanoi. 

The new mosquito called fcalliparum has never 
before been known in this part of Vietnam. A high 
fever, coma and then death are the symptoms which 
characterize most of those who are bitten. Quinine 
is ineffective against this disease and a new cure 
is being sought. According to a Soviet doctor, the 
"mosquito that kills" is carrying a kind of "plague." 

This region infected by these mosquitoes, and 
pockmarked with millions of bomb craters full of 
stagnant water, has beer invaded by rats and mice 
as well. In combat 2 ones , where the air, the land 
and the water have become a veritable breeding fou 
around of disease, dead bodies have become the prey 
.,f these inserts and animals, while other cadavers 
.re daily unearthed by the bombs and shells. 


Oped the veterans got inside, it was obvious 
that none of the demands *ere going to be met, A 
company representative whip promised janitor and 
4i shv, 'ashing jobs r e fa - e d to tall a Black ASU org- 
anizer what the salaries #quiq be. When the organ- 
izer Persisted. lit was r o Id ’lie ha4 "the wrong at- 
titude-" 

People looking for jqbs began to jcaiize the 
{.fiat w,4s all they were goSiflg to get - not tne jobs 
£hpy hdll come for After art hour and a "half oi 
going frfcjm booth ■(> booth, and filling out endles- 
applications, the vets' vnge" and frustration was 


-30- 

(Thanks to the Indochina Resource Center for 
his short they have reproduced from the original 
taken from Le_ Mbf.de and the Agence France Presse) , 

t *■*****+**-*-*• t.^ + +*^-#*t**+**jc + *****“*r*-*;*************>c*>r*- 

I MPORTANT NOTICE 

•f YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION RIGHT AWAY ABOUT THE 
IIAMI CONVENTIONS COALITjXON (See the RMBB -page 5- 
Yor story) THESE ARE THE NUMBERS OF THEIR OFFICES'. 
Miami: 305-444-0962 New York 2.12-924-2469 

Washington DC 202-285-4733 

May 31, 1972 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER 
From: LNS * * * IMPORTANT* * * IMPORTANT* * * IMPORTANT* 

The Democratic and Republican conventions in 
Miami Beach are fast approaching. It’s important 
that people know in as much detail as possible just 
what to expect when they arrive for the demonstra- 
tions and what they can do in their own areas before- 
hand to prepare and mobilize people. We’re doing 
our best here to gather information on the Miami 
area and demonstration plans for the two events . 

(Keep a look out in the packet -- there'll be sto- 
ries about the city power structure, history, eco- 
nomy, population, transportation facilities, housing, 
maps to help people with the geography, important 
groups and numbers to know.*..). 

The following RMBB item is a sumation of a two 
day meeting that took place in Washington the third 
weekend in May with organizers of the convention 
actions that gives a good idea of what the conven- 
tions will be like . 

* * * 

WORKING PAPER OF THE MIAMI CONVENTIONS COALITION 

On May 19 and 20, 45-50 people met in Washing- 
ton to discuss what actions the movement- should take 
at the Democratic and Republican National Conven- 
tions in Miami this July and August, The meeting 
was called by members of the San Diego Convention 
Coalition and the Florida People’s Coalition, 

One third of the people at the meeting were 
from New York and D.C., the rest were from areas 
including Boston, Philadelphia, Texas, Ohio, Vermont, 
and upstate New York. Many of the people at the 
meeting had already decided to work in Miami as or- 
ganizers for the Miami Conventions Coalition. Others 
plan to return to their cities/towns and report on 
the meeting, and begin discussions about the actions 
After a day and a half of good pointed discussion, 
the group came to the following concensus: 

1 . The Repu bl ican Convention should be the 
maj or focus Vf anti -war activity this summer. 

“(August 21-24) There will be a call for a tnree 
day national action including massive and dramatic 
demonstrations. The short term goal is to expose 
the criminal acts of the Nixon administration, 
particularly the continued escalation of the war 
in Indochina; and to demonstrate with marches and 
civil disobedience that the re-election of Nixon 
will cause continued resistance and confrontation 
in this country. We support the national libera- 
tion struggles of the Indochinese peoples. Our 
actions at the Republican Convention will be in 
full support of the 7-point peace proposal of the 
P.R.G. 

2. We feel that t he tone should be one of con- 
frontation, serious resistance and non-violent ci- 
vil disobedience. Because of the present situation 
in the Tl.S. we know that the convention and the 
demonstrations may take place in the atmosphere of 
an armed camp. We will not use inflated rhetoric 
designed to provoke an overreaction by the repres- 
sive forces in Miami. However, what Nixon stands 
for is so oppressive to the American people and 

the people of the world that we must actively op- 

pose Nixon’s domestic and foreign policies. 
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FOR L,\’S SUB S CUIBHU S * ~ N OT FOR I’U ii LI CATION 

3, Our organi zing for the convention will at - 
te mpt to bui Id alii an cos wi t:h_ di fferent grou ps 

(c . g . \h _ i rd Wor J c 1 y cop 1 e__, - A < ^ ^ . J ;iv n o o • i e % s t u • - 

^nt\~^T~youtli , Vets, labor and tne elderly) . At 
the least, we will develop a program and scenario 
for the convention that will speak to the needs of 
a broad cross-section of people. 

4 . ' 'i i r s t re r y 1:h dep ends on people co ming well - 
orgjiu ;:eu to Hie co nvention , actions from different 
regions u:ul cities. Local organizations will develop 
' , . r<.«;rni>:, Jo ’their own p mjpaganda , and bring 

pc -pie in groups/Drigades to the Convention. begin- 
ning tii is weak about 20 people in Miami are laying 
the groundwork for the conventions actions -- set- 
ting up an office and media center, raising money, 
talking with organized groups, in the Miami area, 
ind developing in more do call the scenario and tac- 
t: i cs . 


5 . F or the Democratic Convention (July 12-3.5 ) 
we . • i i ! emph asize support for constituency action s, 
spirited^ b ut low-key anti-war street presence, 
lob bying a nd propaganda expose . The Miami Conventi- 
ons Coalition will not, however, put out a call 

for a massive street demonstration at the Democra- 
tic Convention. We agreed to wage an intensive pro- 
paganda campaign at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion around the war, with at least a partial focus 
on lobbying the delegates to the convention. The 
seven point peace proposal of the PRG would be key 
education tool in terms of talking both to McGovern 
supporters and to people in general. However, care 
would be taken to respect the attempts to make the 
3-point peace plan a floor fight inside, and the PRG 
proposal would not be used to undermine that attempt. 

6 . It was expressly stated and agreed that 
the Miami Conventions Coalition would not publicly 
support anyone for the office of president . 

OUR DISCUSSION 

we felt that we participated in a fruitful dis- 
cussion about the role of the left at the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions, and the direction that 
the movement could take. This section is an attempt 
to give a sense of the flow of those discussions, 

1. Many people felt that the primary objective 
in this period was to defeat Richard Nixon and the 
forces he represents withih the ruling class . Other 
people wanted to concentrate more on issues than on 
Nixon himself. We all felt that the combination of 
the continuing Vietnamese offensive and the political 
climate in America makes the defeat of Nixon possi- 
ble. There was a general feeling that our actions 
around the conventions could significantly affect 
the course of the war. We discussed how an anti- 
imperialist movement could relate to the issues of 
defeating Nixon, and specifically how other issues 
(racism, sexism, corporate capitalism) related to t 
that . 

7\ We felt that any national demonstration or 
action is where the left states its politics, and 
has an opportunity to say things which relate to 
pe op lo ’ s ang r - r or di s i Hub i onme nt . Th at is why we 
felt that our call must be more than just to defeat 
Nixon . bi n- demons t rations them selves are not _a 
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substitute for polititcs. We do not want to 
our presence to become the issue at the Kepuuli run 
Convention; our demonstrations must dramatize un- 
real issues . 

3. We discussed the militancy of the demons- 
trations, the use of civil disobedience as a tac- 
tic and specifically the problem of the large Cu- 
ban population in Miami. Since the Miami police 
force has only 6 50 officers, the federal government 
will be responsible for protection, and the national, 
guard will probably be present. People felt that 
the convention atmosphere could turn into that of 
an armed camp. Some people felt that the portions 
of the Cuban community which are right-wing were 
not that menacing, and thatthe policing forces would 
be relatively well disciplined. We felt that the 
seriousness of the world situation meant tiiat we 
could not compromise the necessity to be there. 

Some people felt that it would be best if the onus 
of confrontation was placed on Nixon; others felt 
that Nixon might try to cool the situation out and 
that meant that the responsibility would be placed 
on us to remain militant. 

k. We had long discussions about McGovern and 
his possible role, if he were nominated and if he 
were not. Some people felt that for the first 
time since the beginning of the war we had indeed 
a possible candidate whose election could affect the 
end of the war . Some people felt that all should 
be done to insure McGovern's nomination, wiith the 
exception of outright endorsement. Others felt 
that we should primarily be trying to pufch the 
Democrats and the country to the left. We discussed 
h°w the result inside of the Democratic convention 
might affect the tactics and militancy of the peo- 
ple on the street outside, and vice-versa. Because 
of the possibility of McGovern as a real alternative 
for ending the war, we felt it was important for 
the outside demonstrations to be low key. Some 
people felt that demonstrations might have an ad- 
verse effect, and this was especially felt try most 
people if the demonstrations were in any way violent. 

We discussed our strategy in case HHH got e- 
lected, and what our position whould be if in fact 
McGovern won. We discussed tactics such as a march 
against death, or a candlelight march calling out 
the names of dead Vietnamese. A quiet anger. We 
all felt the need of a strong support of activities 
already planned — NWRO , SCLC, Gay groups, and otner 
constituency demonstrations. 

We realized that whoever would be nominated 
at the Democratic Contention would have a signifi- 
cant effect on the tone of the Republican Conven- 
tion. We discussea whether an overt anti- imperia- 
list, pro-PRG demonstration would be appropriate 
at the Democratic Convention. We concluded that 
we should have educational presence at the Democra- 
tic Convention which press delgates to understand 
the real origins of the war. 

We realized that ail Democratic Convention or- 
ganizing would be hampered by the lack of time. 

5. We had intensive discussions of the 3 poiht 
and 7 point peace proposals. We felt that lobbying 
around the 3 point proposal inside the Democratic 
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Convention was very important, and had the possi- 
bility of producing floor fights . Most people 
concluded that the j> point proposal was appropriate 
for organizing internally inside the Democratic 
convention, but that the mass propaganda line, 
especially for the Republican Convention, should 
be support of the 7 points . 

We felt that a strong, independent women's 
presence would be a crucial part bf the convention 
activities and the Miami Conventions Coalition. 

We discussed the question of coalitions and 
united fronts, and agreed that we should try to 
make the demonstrations more broad-based than in 
the past. 

We will emphasize the seriousness of these 
demonstrations, and our serious committment. 

6 . In terms of relations between local and 
national activities , we felt strongly that well 
organized local regions should define their own 
activities for the Republican Convention. We 

felt that that Conventions Coalition in Miami would ’ 
probably be defining the scenario, but would do so 
in a way which was responsive to, and depended on, 
the participation and existence of local groups. 

We urged people to go back to where they lived and 
organize Conventions Coalition' offices or ^centers 
which would distribute propaganda, discuss and or- 
ganize among themselves, so that at the Republican 
Convention itself people would be able to partici- 
pate in regional or city groups . 

7. We felt that- convention organizing would 
be very important this summer, because the offen- 
sive in Vietnam would continue, and because Nixon 
would continue to escalate. We felt that the major 
contradictions would intensify over the 'Bummer, . 
and that the left could play a very significant 
role at both conventions; at the Republican in mi- 
litant, strong, confrontational demonstrations of 

all forms, and at the Democratic by expressing strong, 
anti-war sentiment. 

EXPOSE 1 72 

Expose 1 72 was only discussed briefly at the :u 
meeting, but we all felt it would be *a very important 
part of convention organizing. The following is 
a synopsis of the Expose *72 proposal put forward 
by the San Diego Convention Coalition: 

We want to create an atmosphere where people 
can come to understand more ab&ut the specific na- 
ture of the country, and the world we live in, and 
have some fun. Expose 1 72 would be a large expos ir 
tion, and also a base for organizing brigades and 
other actions . 

Exhibits: (a partial list) 

— the air war, with weapons display 

— people's art 

— tiie economy 

— Chicano and Black and Puerto Rican movements 

— Women 

— China, Vietnam, Cuba, Africa, Latin America 

Continuous showings of movies, i .e ."Milhous , " 
"Bum, ""Inside North Vietnam," etc. 
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RMB'B GOES ON AND QN — BU'M VlfiY Tmi’OIv'i AVT S ilirf All*. 

Workshops 

Video — messages from cok i ■ . • ■. ,r.t c,., . iu_* 

findings of the People's Panel ok i i ^ >, ur; 

Nixon Administration. People's s i -ivo iousts 
of tlie days' events and reactions i ■ .jm cucuad 
tile country and the world. 

Entertainment 

— music, guerrilla theatre, 

Publishing a daily newspaper m . t eot wai 1. 

journal. 

vfe are hoping that i.eg ios.:: 'ml I - • *.• , 

pose ' 72 groups and exnib i. ts u, r .. .• .. • . ■ ; u. ; 

bring them to Miami . Expose rs s< < 
tool in being able to oirguniee y.d: }■ ■ <m - a i., 

temationally . It is a creative -led way vii-d 
even more organizations, groups, cundlKjeneies 
and nationalities might lie persuaded u; narl i ci pa ie 
in the Convention actions. 

PRINCIPLES OF jJN ' i v 

The following seven p r i > ■ r ■ U- )• c.-.'i* A e.'c. 
brought to the meeting by t he P : ! < .^j r i o • •* 

and San Diego. They Us re >k \ i.ci. no; re 

jected by those at the meeio.-g « ..i • :e?.y oi 

good reasons. They are in., le.ud to provoke 

d i scuss i on : 

1. We support an end to i r-v h S gov*--r nine nr. ha 

domestic policies of political , er.c nom • c , facial, 
and sextual oppression as curr ent »y r v - flee ted in 
the Nixon Doctrine . e,g NEP. 'fv: > P ir- Free,-- 
tVie use of the Ta f t -I I a r 1 1 $ y Ao 1 on 

condary boycotts, right to ,-r;« k i Jfc c cuts, 
FAP, veto of the child care b> ! 
juries as a tool of politico] ^ 

tion of right wing judges, a l:t o-i u = : • -r.c ■■ . ,oj 

the racist use of the fussing v - 

2 * Bui 1 d i ng alii an vc s ; 

munities by creati ng the fed ! - • ‘ 
between Third World commun I r » - - . ■ 

van t ions Coalition and ot he ■. j 

groups : non-interference in r: 

Th i rd World communities; u-cl:: : = ■ ■ ; * 

s i stance to (groups organizing . 
in Third World communities; -yr 
ganizers on the issues of ra;. 

of working people in their o ■ 

re 1 at i onsh i ps are central to c . -m • k .. •*, » g 

national united front to op pew. i‘v. . - . >viy • 

the forces of repression, rac !-.>■■, - y - • I 

3 . We oppose all soc i a * . ] • ! ' ‘ j.. 

nomic forces which perp etuate kw • <«■., - 

p 1 oi ta t i on b £se d on sex r oh . .-V 

right of all women and gay oe*.;p . » cr ■ i t <u/ • . 

own identities and s o cie ta i . c . ■ ■ 

k. We demand an immediate • . < - '■ - 

aggression and involvement •' > : i . i . <j . . - ^ - 

port the PRG 7 point plan t-j , ■ .. < * - . . 

The major points of which are; 

*a The US must set a ^ a. . . <■: v . h 

drawal of all U.S. tuve. .. . ?. 

weapons and war - r.ate» ia! J; * • ' v 

allies. 

b'. The U.S. must end i ; ■; t . . • f.r u . i.e 


Tfll r TIME ! * KM hi • fii’hKMls B UMlib jdMBBRM BB RMBB RMBBRMBB 

jiite.p-J .a f , > , > of S Hirh Vietnam, and end its 
stjppm t v '' i»\- i.g-rue (; f Nguyen Van Thieu. 


vJv ok., -n .•ji.niju « ('at the u S government respect 
the :%2 Gericvs Aco.j o> j j*r an i ee i ng independence 
and neut: a* : ». > for 1 oUi. We support the Front Uni 



ot'.a 1 

Os Kd-npi. 

■ c.heo r*- the only legitimate govern 

men t 

of f 

’cimkcid i n 



!> 

W o ' j\j '■ > 

e i J i) s » nft. r re« ence in the in- 


o’ OI 

: fn! ^ - O' 

oii-ei nations, and j we support 

s i ■' i . 

t 

, ■ . ( : 1 O i i 

one 1 ( i be rat i on . 

r j .. i 


* , e-i v/e dre planning should 



r\ . 

, i.i. -iiial candidate will be 

» • •» ; i 

p ] dl 

t (> \ m 

. i 1 ' ' i U ( I ill 

in the 

.«*• o- . iogans or the speakers* 
L-i'iv!. .far ions, in addition, we 

w t 1 1 

not 

; 

-iny p * e s i den t i a 1 cand 1 da te o 



ON 

EU Am , 

• * » ^ 1 

K c r >. * 

m .« it * It .• n t. 

Ms *4. x:«*.*.ti»*v»*f.************fHr* 


PKOii. lit' . i • ; m e c« tc t Pi ess , 416 W , 

Ma • uji S r . * • • . .^tcr, Pennsylvania 17604. 

We ,■;» : e u t.w u y o< > 1 e t u help put out a news pape r 

in else belly of the btruot - Lancaster, Pa t Tile 

Lancaster independent Press is a grass-roots paper, 
O'-ei t.luee years o!a. We want people with experience 
in newspapers - one for editing, reporting, etc., 

Di.il one ha.ndje cc^inf-ss side -- who are 
i:i'! i ii re.iat ’.jig u* iuial issues, The pay is 

sin,-* ! i , n-at wc a/e vr-ik.iALg on building a collective. 

If you jc li-ttn::; cod, p:ease write and tell us about 
yoursel J:{ ■.■es] and hw- you think you can help bring 
the : t \ ».• J l t • i: ' •: >.aif via the printed word, 

Oi . h ok :t • /••;>.* . i'j'i i r. a casing number of people : 

fund u : h ■! •, • t i ! i.iiO'n things they f re 

: t . j i | ! , . k ' . . 


>< \ ^ A «M>f*»** 4 k«lk***** 


• .* •» ( v bundles of 

op;.- a: « :.i ; ; . !■ : ■! - • a , a newspaper printed 

• \ . r , We offered copies, upon 

i •>. 1 . ... ■ < i.v c,3 Out few requests 

k , 1 .. A p, • a • we looked for a 




! - i s ill 


,h • ; k 
M.k : in. 

. i ci ■ ,. * n i 

l 

t*' .. >.' j ' 


• ’ in to i mat i on and Culture 

• id (I t , d|:proved our 'plan to 

• on f ■ .'lir subscribers. You 

• \. -a' ? ! » o jn it Havelska 29, 


• !. : ‘-'. j ; / d pages, tabloid size. 

; i f.f.A ;i we-.* 1 ,.n\ contains a variety 
1 . si u; i ec , poems , anecdotes . 

d* • ' ik e- j v.d to Vietnam, the war, 

1 ii yuu want to see a copy, 

■ n.u '• ! ; - ;■>> j y ■ one - 

yi --v ■ i • ’ k oi Information and Cul- 

■ ■ > ii; w-r subscriptions to 

1 ; • !t i ujo several pages long, 

e . .n i ; u-c.i.ir schedule, and 
/V. - I ' V * iidvjch t r..i Again, if you 

s o ^ ; i -i sample copy before you ask 
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MORE RMBB ’ I ’ ’ AND MORE AND MORE AND MORE!': 

FROM: Miami Alternate Media Project, 8535 Appian 

Way, Hollywood, California 90046 
(213) 654-4424 

The purpose of the project is to use video! a. u- 
( 1 / 2 ,f EIAJ Type) as a communications me ilium in the 
public interest during the national political con- 
ventions The goal is to produce one tape per da)' 
before, during and after each political convention 
in Miami, Eacii day's tape will be duplicated many 
times and sent out so that it'Di 1 ! be i' ccur 
possession within 24 hours after it h;is Peon made 

The goal is to interview delegates, protestors, 
the army, the mayor and the people who will si. a re 
tiie event. We expect this to be one of America's 
historical turning points -- where the free demo- 
cratic process is only possible under military 
Supervision . 

The Videotapes made dv tnc ' lie rant i ve Media 
* can ue co^ a ed to b .e iv o ul ar ce re re ;v uy 

ABC, CBS, and NBC he foci tuat comparison between 
Alternate Media and estaolishment media will pro- 
vide : 

1 ) An unde rs t and i n g o f comme rci a 1 ne s u i as 
during situations of stress. 

2) An alternate vie. of the events Ir Miami 

3) An event where tne total alternate media 
community can consider tiie information at the same 
time 

We are cooperating with many alternate video 
people who are planning to be in Miami. Jur main 
goal is to provide immediate distributi on of eaca 
day's product, We are able to duplicate 8 hours 
of tiie tape per hour, or about 350 half nour video- 
tapes per day. Cur preliminary estimates .indicate 
that witn tnis capah • li'ty we can meet a large denar d. 

Depending on our final funding structure w j 
plan to make the duplication service available 
free, he plan to duplicate on to your tape with 
you paying the postage both ways, ill is technique 
has worked in Cali ferini a and provided virtual Jy 
free information, he iiavc* a limited ameu \t of 
tape that we can make available on free loan. 

What we need now is to hear from you. Wo nee ' 
to know how large tiie distribution will be to 
e.:. limato our manpower needs. 

Please write to us at the above address 
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FROM: The Grape, c/o Le Chat Noir, 9 5 Powell St , 

Vancouver 4, British Columbia, Canada 

The Grape would like to get into an exchange 
with other papers and alternate media. If inter- 
ested, please write to the above address 
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END OF RMBB, END OF RMBB, END OF RMBB , END OF J:‘ •!'». 


"... women have a role, that is. a noble 
role, and they will be happiest, most 
creative, when they assume and accept 
tha t role," 

Billy Graham 


OiUh r ROTES TeRN FAME DOUBLE JNuPAPJJY A: 

PO.fi' - KENT STATE LAW IS PUT INTO EFFECT 

LI Id] RAT i ON News Service 

ATHENS , Ohio ( LNS ) -- Several hundred students 
rallied un the Ohio State Univeisity campus here 
•nn Mav 9, to protest Nixon’s escalation of the Indo- 
china war . Following tiie rally, a few hundred people 
occupied Lind ley Hall, a campus building which houses 
Luc I’OTC offi ces . 

At about 3:30 a m , university police entered 
the building and announced that in half an hour, 
those still in the building would be arrested 
under an ominous state law known as House Bill 1219. 

"■e vi u ly- three wo > o busted on May 9 in the 
bu.lding Four others were arrested at another 
part of the university. 

MB 1219 went into effect in September 19 7 () 
in th. afte ri'Ui t.h of Kent State (Remember t..nt 
’u" 1 ! • o r ! * i r i : j .d ■ c t n g N a t . or. a j (1 ■ i a rds men , t. .c grand 

jur)* indicted over two dozen Kent State students ) 
it calls for the suspension and expulsion of any- 
one convicted of any "activity which disrupts the 
normal operation of the university function." 

No even if the university doesn’t press charges, 
a student is thrown out of school under law. 

If the university itself chooses to press ch ur- 
ges against a student, tiie disciplinary hearings 
are run by the Ohio board of Regents which can 
expel, suspend or give strict disciplinary proba- 
tion to anyone. Lawyers call it a-aiulc jeo- 
pardy since the law makes sure the student is 
punished both by the civil courts and the school 

'file ACLU is filing a federal suit on the con- 
stitutionality of tne law. Money for the legal 
defense can be sent to Athens 77 Legal Defense Fund, 
c/o HI lie 1 1 louse, 21 Mill Street, Athens, Ohio 
45 70 1 • 
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PROTEGE : /.ml ;:Li i: EL TPuM JAIL 

IV HU S20 MILLION IN ills pocket 


ALLEN WOOD, Pa. (LNS) -- Bobby Baker, known as 
LBN’s ri gh t -hand- man , was grunted parole from the 
Federal prison camp at Alienwood on June I, after 
serving 18 months. Baker was convicted ef utter-/: 
tax evasion, grand larceny, t r;msport ati o,i of stolen 
money, fraud, and conspiracy 


■ n.;or, who started i.* career in the Senate as 
a page, and rose to become the secretary of its 
Democratic majority, has a personal fortune estimated 
at $'■ i million. 
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T i.y (conser vat iom sib who want s r r ‘ ! p miners to rc- 
store land) are stucid id iois , ?ot ! al sts and com- 
m i es who don't know what they r e talking aHr.-jt i 
think it Is our (coal operate; is 1 ) bounden duty to 
Knock them down and subject them to the "id-cu'e 
they deserve 11 

- - J ames D Re • M y , vice president, 
Conso I i da i i on Coal Co , 5/8/ 69 

May - 5T,~ 19 7 2 
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LE DUG 1110 : "NUUN LAN ■ i lviM. - 

by S 'hof i.c _d (iui’fw, I 

L I BEkA 1 i ON N - w b S er v i : *; 

w: 

P f ft 0 ‘*b . c 1 J vi'.t' A »f> cl 1 1‘, i ■ i 
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"WE REFUSE TO BE USED AS SOLDIERS OF AGGRESS j. GIT 1 
FIVE JAPANESE SOLDIERS REFUSE OKINAWA ASSIGNMENT 

by R.T. Hobbit 
LIBERATION News Service 

TOKYO (LNS) --"W e soldiers are like all workers 
and farmers: since history began the barracks of 

soldiers have been filled with men oppressed, cjis- 
criminated against, and forced to undergo every 
kind of injustice, . >As Japanese imperialism is pre- 
sently setting out for the second time to overwhelm 
and slaughter people of Asia, We soldiers of t]\e 
Japanese Self Defense Force must make a strong and 
fast unity with fighting workers, farmers and stu- 
dents. We refuse deployment to Okinawa. We will 
refusfe to be used as soldiers of aggression/' 

This was the statement made by five dissident 
TOefflhar.s of the Japanese Self Defense Force (Jietai) 
in front of the main gate of the Defense Agency in 
Tokyo on! April 27, The protest came as a shock to 
many Japahese who were only beginning to see the i 
re-milita*ization of Japan. The five anti-war 
Jietai were' given a disciplinary discharfe$, the 
heaviest punishment given under the Force's disci- 
plinary regulations. 

After World War II the "Peace Constitution"^ 
of Japan, was written and ratified— with more than 
a little help from the American Occupation. It 
specifically prohibits any military apparatus. The 
Self Defense Force (SDF) was established as a Police 
Reserve Force, During the 50s it was reorganized . 
and renamed the SDF. Following the signing of the 
J&panese-American Security Pact AMPO ) in I960,, the 
Security Force was modernized and strengthened. 

The Nixon- Sato Joint Statement of 1969 applied 
the Nixon Doctrine to Japan and further changed the 
meaning of the Japanese ’’Self Defense Force. The 
statement said that Jdpan must take up more of the 
burden of its self-defense and that Japanese inter- 
nal security depends on the security of Taiwan and 
South Korea, This resulted in a spurt in milita- 
rization -- since 1969 the military build-up rate . 
is more than 17%, 

So in the past 20 years the SDF has slowly dey 
veloped from a Police Force to the world* s 7th • 
strongest military machine. Unfortunately public . 
knowledge of the SDF has lagged far behind until the 
ietai 5 drew attention to this burgeoning martial 
ofce . 

Furthermore, Jietai soldifers are not known for 
their political activity. There is no draft in 
Japan, poor young men are lured from the countryside 
by the all too familiar promises of "F^n, Travel 
and Adventure" and training for a profitable pro- 
fession. For young men from the poverty-stricken 
codhtryside it is extremely attractive co get paid 
a s&lary, provided with food, clothing, and housing 
and to learn skills. After they leave the SDF, they 
afe paid a certain amount as a retiring bonus, and 
the fe{j)F helps them find jobs ip private companies 
(mainly defense related industries) . 

In their statement the Jietai 5 denounced the 
4th Defense Build-up Plan which was passed by the 
Diet (the parliament) in January. . The Diet was 
forced to halt operations for 18 days because of 
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rne intensity of the internal debate that resulted. 

This plan which increasesnarid strengthens the 

Japanese military {and defense related industries) 
will place the ^Japanese defense budget as the 7th 
largest in the world. The Maritime SDF will be 
the world’s fourth largest navy, surpassed only by 
the U.S., USSR, and Britain. The Air SDF will rank 
6th . 

At the same time the SDF is increasing its 
strength, it’s expanding geographically. Okinawa, 
after its reversion to Japan on May 15, will became 
a keystone for the SDF. Six thousand men are sche- 
duled to go to Okinawa, where they will share bases 
with the American military. 

The denunciation of the Jietai by its own ranj< 
and file is very significant. A former Minister of 
Finance once remarked, "This defense budget of 2 
trillion yen (about 'Bj^iid a half billion dollars) 
seen in the world wide perspective is rather a big 
one. However, there is no need for us to worry about 
the money. What matters is the spirit to defend 
the country." 

-30- 

BLACK STUDENTS LAUNCH SAN FRANCISCO CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST U.S. CORPORATIONS SUPPORTING SOUTH AFRICA 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --Protesting South African 
apartheid, 30-40 young black people, many wearing 
African dress, marched in a circle around other pro- 
testers who pointed cardboard carbines at San Fran- 
cisco police on a busy San Francisco street on May 24 0 

Thousands of Sfin Francisco office workers 
paused to watch the first in a series of demonstra- 
tions to protest U.S, corporate support of South Af- 
rica’s white supremacist regime c The demonstration 
took place in front of the Equitable Building offices 
of the South African trade consulate. 

"Support African Freedom Fighters" and "Africa 
for Africans," the protestors’ placards proclaimed. 
Others urged the lunchtime crowd to boycott the 
products of 350 U.S. corporations with significant 
investments in South Africa’s economy. 

A spokeswoman for the demonstrators explained 
that there are 67 major US. corporations with re- 
gional or district offices in SanfFrancisco who 
have heavy investments in South Africa. Sixteen of 
the worst offenders have been selected as targets 
fox upcoming demonstrations. 

> Among the demonstrators was a black South A- 
frican student ("you had better just call • aid"!) 
who said his people are "barely surviving in a sick 
sick society." 

"I will not go back unless South Africa changes, 
or I feel I can change it/’ he said. 

At Stanford University, a similar protest was 
staged outside the president’s office by some 50 
blacks on the same day. Stanford Black Student Union 
chairman Charles Oglesby called ou the university 
to divest itself of its~"more obnoxious" stock hol^Ur.^ 
ings . 
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"NOW I HATE TO COME TO WORK ON MONDAY": 

OPEN SEASON FOR THE NIXON COURT 

LIBERATION News Service 

"The late Learned Hand [a former Supreme Court 
Justice] said that ’as a litigant I should dread 
a lawsuit beyond almost anything else short of sick- 
ness and death.* At the criminal level that dread 
multiplies. Any person faced with the awesome pow- 
er of government is in great jeopardy , -r/en though 
innocent . " 

--William 0. Douglas in a dissent- 
ing decision on the recent Su- 
preme Court decision to allow a 
nonunanimous jury 10 convict a 
defendent. 

"As a judicial conservative 5 I believe that 
some Court decisions have gone too far in the past 
in weakening the peace forces as against the crim- 
inal forces in our society. The peace forces must 
not be denied the legal tools they need to protect 
the innocent from the criminal elements , " 

--Richard Nixon in announcing his 
appointment of William Rehnquist 
and Lewis Powell to the Supreme 
Court . 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The "peace forces" have 
started stockpiling their tools. 

On Monday, May 22, the Supreme Court handed 
down two decisions which are just the first glimpse 
of what the Nixon Court is going to be like. The 
court ruled that people can be convicted by nonunan- 
imous juries — a prosecutor doesn't have to get all 
12 people to agree that the defendkAt 2s guilty for 
the person to be convicted. It also ruled against 
complete immunity for people testifying in front 
of grand juries. 

The decisions come as proof of the success of 
Nixon's plan to stack the highest court in the land 
with "judicial conservatives" (as he coolly calls 
them) as the aging liberal remnants of the court 
die off. William 0. Douglas, one of the remaining 
liberals, remarked in one of his dissenting opin- 
ions on the "'law and order' judicial mood." 

The Nixon appointees will concur gleefully. 

"Law and order will be preserved at whatever cost to 
individual liberties and rights," William Rehnquist 
had said when he was getting his training for his 
job on the Supreme Court as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral under John Mitchell and Richard Kieindienst. 

Perhaps the decision on nonunanimous juries is 
more significant because so few people expected it. 
The ruling says that everyone on a jury panel 
doesn't have to agree that you're guilty in order 
to get a conviction in a state court. In fact, up 
to three people out of a 12-person jury panel can 
think you're innocent and you'll still be convicted. 
Now that the Supreme Court has opened the way, 
state legislatures can vote nonunammou'. juries in- 
to law. 

Before, if’ even one person steadfastly was con- 
vinced of your innocence, the jury was considered 
"hung" and either a new trial was declared or the 
case dismissed. Perhaps the most famous political 


cases in winch this happened were Huey Newton s 
second and third trials and Bobby Seale and E**i 
Huggins' trial. 

And it's for just that reason, as the New York 
Times put it, "that juries have been disinclined 
to be the doormats of the law" and have in many 
cases refused to convict, that the Nixon court 
ruled this way In some cases people are becoming 
more sceptical of the government, especially with 
the slight modification of voting rights laws 
which has allowed one or two peers of the person 
on trial to get on the jury. 

For "conspiracy" trials this is very signif- 
icant since many people- -not only poor, third world 
or young- -have begun to see through the tangled 
web that the government usually concocts. As one 
of the Panther 21 jurors put it, "I began to real- 
ize that [the conspiracy tactic] is a lasso turned 
into a hangman's noose that fits everybody's col- 
lar size." 

Now that the unanimous jury only stands in 
the Federal courts we can expect more conspiracy 
indictments coming out of the state courts instead. 

Yet it's not in the big conspicuously politi- 
cal trials that the new ruling is going to have its 
greatest effect. It's going to be in the everyday 
trials that fill the court calendars in small and 
largec cities all across the country. Defendants 
very often have to wait in jail for their trials 
because they don't have enough money to raise bail 
and are, quite frequently, convinced by a public 
defender they talk to for only five minutes to 
cop a plea even if they are innocent. 

"What they’ve done," said one radical lawyer, 
"is, to use their words, 'streamline the court sys- 
tem' and enable them to shove even more people off 
to jail, faster/’ 

These people--usually third world, poor^white, 
young, uneducated--are likely to find only one or 
two or at the most three of their peers on the 
jury, if they find any at all. Even if their peers 
vote to acquit them, against the votes of the 
others, those one or two or three believing 4&§y're 
innocent will no longer make any difference. 

"We have always held that in criminal cases 
we would err on the side of letting the guilty go 
free rather than sending the innocent to jail," 
said a dissenting opinion. "We have required proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt. ..." 

And so the legend of American Democracy-- the 
jury holdout--falls by the wayside. That legend 
was so much a part of our glorious past that it 
was immortalized on the silver screen along with 
Iwo Jima and the Nuremberg Trials. Many of us 
will remember Henry Fonda in "The 12 Angry Men", 
as ij^at lone juror who held out long enough to con- 
vince all 11 others that the defendant was inno- 
cent. Now, as a result of this decision, that 
whole film, and especially that character- -the 
doubting juror- -is irrelevant. That jury could 
have come in with a verdict of guilty and then they 
could have gone home to watch TV. 

Douglas put it this way, "That procedure has 
required a degree of patience on the part of the 
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jurors, forcing them to deliberate in order to 
reach a unanimous verdict. Up until today the 
price has never seemed to high. Now a 'law and or- 
der' judicial mood causes these barriers to be low- 
ered. . . .Is the next step the elimination of the 
presumption of innocence?" 

Justice Byron White--who it is worth noting was 
appointed by John Kennedy, not Nixon--wrote the 
majority opinion: "No group has the right to block 

convictions, it only has the right to participate 
in the overall legal process by which criminal guilt 
and innocence are determined." 

White also asserted that like a lower court de- 
cision that reduced the numbers in juries, this de- 
cision would "facilitate, expedite and reduce ex- 
pense in the administration of justice." 

Or as Richard Nixon put it during the 1968 Pres- 
idential campaign, "If the conviction rate were 
doubled in this country, it would do more to elimin- 
ate crime in the future than quadrupling of the 
funds for any governmental war on poverty." 

Douglas asked whether a 8-4 vote or a 7-5 vote 
would be considered a vote of guilty. And, he asked, 
in juries of less than 12 people (allowed by a 1970 
Supreme Court decision) what about a vote of 3-2 or 
2 - 1 ? 

Justice Harry Blackmun said reassuringly that 
he would have "great difficulty" with accepting a 
7-5 as guilty. 

"Proof beyond a reasonable doubt and unanimity 
of criminal verdicts and the presumption of inno- 


outcome of the recent decision. 

"I can imagine Goodwin going bananas now, com 
mented one radical lawyer. 


One of the reasons that the decision is: not 
surprising is that, before he was appointed Chie 
Justice, Warren Burger called for the revision o 
the Sth Amendment, and one of the earliest official 
acts of Attorney General John Mitchell was to order 
a secret Justice Department study of the feasibility 
of amending the amendment 

Right now grand juries are going on in Seattle, 
Pr»r t* i and . Los Angeles and Milwaukee, 


* * * 


This spring is going to be a busy season for 
the Supreme Court. Before this time they haven’t 
had a complete court and so a record backlog of 71 
cases is waiting to be ruled on every Monday into 
the summer. The cases include the constitutionality 
of capital punishment, whether suspects are entitled 
to counsel when they are identified by witnesses 
to crimes, whether anti-abortion laws violate wo- 
men's rights to control their own bodies, whether 
newspaper reporters can be subpoened to disclose 
confidential information before grand juries, whe- 
ther the army has a right to conduct surveillance on 
civilian political activities, wiretapping, and 
whether students and teachers can be punished by 
state institutions for participating in radical 
political activities. 

"Now I hate to come to work on Mondays," said 
one radical lawyer. 


cence are basic features of the accusatorial system," 
said Douglas. "What we do today is not in that tra- 
dition but more m the tradition of the inquisition." 

* * * 

The second decision--on immunity --was more ex- 
pected, For over a year and a half, Guy Goodwin? - 
one of the Justice Department's most efficient men, 
--has been traveling all across the country making 
the grand jury into a finely-honed mechanism for 
interrogating and jailing people with politically 
unacceptable views. While the grand jury's purpose 
is to issue indictments for crimes, what Nixon's 
Justice Department has done is to use it as a way 
to gain information about radicals and as a form 
of punishment m itself if people aren't cooperative. 

The only weapon that you have to protect you 
in front of the grand jury is the Fifth Amendment 
--which allows you to refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it may tend to incriminate you. But 
you are forced to answer (or else go to jail) if 
the government offers you immunity. Up until 1970 
immunity meant that the government couldn't try 
you for anything mentioned in your testimony. 

In 1970, under the Organized Crime Control Act, 
they introduced a new type of immunity called "use 
immunity" where you could be prosecuted for some- 
thing mentioned in your testimony if the informa- 
tion was supposedly also gotten from "independent" 
source. It's pretty hard to prove that the govern- 
ment couldn't have found that independent source 
another way Many people involved in grand jury 
cases who were found m contempt because they re- 
fused to accept use immunity were waiting for the 
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In his dissenting view on the nonunanimous jury- 
decision, William 0 . Douglas said in a fatalistic 
tone: "We lifetime appointees, who sit here only 

by happenstance, are the last who should sit as a 
Committee of Revision on rights as basic as those 
involved in the present cases." Nevertheless, spring 
and summer are going to be open season for the Nix- 
on Court. 
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RADIO FREE SCOTLAND OFFICES RAIDED 

NEW YORK (LNS) - - Police raided the secret of- 
fices of Radio Free Scotland in Glasgow, recently, 
confiscating over $1000 worth of broadcasting equip- 
ment. The station broadcasts the viewpoint of the 
Scottish National Party, which is organizing oppo- 
sition to English domination of the Scottish econ- 


omy. 


George Leslie, chairman of the Glasgow Region- 
al Council of the SNP, said that increasing amounts 
of mail indicate that the station is being listen- 
ed to by more arid more people in the area. He said 
that stations are being set up in other parts of the 
country, and that mobile broadcast sites will be 
used fn the future because they are "mfcre difficult 
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NIXON ADVISOR ON ECOLOGY 

"The more active the. r more industrial a civili- 
zation we have, the fo or e waste products we are going 
to produce. Clearly che U.S. will be producing more 
waste in the future -- not less. Eee 8 u^ri 3 ^e 
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"THE- .DAY OF SWEETHEART CONTRACTS AND SELLOUT UNION- 
ISM IS OVER": * MINERS MEET TO CHOOSE OPPONENT TO 
BOYLE IN UMW ELECTIONS 

WHEELING, W.Va. (LNS) --"He [Tony Boyle J used 
to say, if the band doesn't play "Montana," it 
won't get paid. So let us play it now and hope 
that this the last time we will ever have to hear 
"Montana" at a United Mineworkers convention again." 

The group of about 600 reform miners, gathered 
together in the Wh&eling College gymnasium May 27-28 
for the first Miners For Democracy nominating con- 
vention, clapped loudly to\ that remark by chairman 
Karl Kafton. No one needed. to be reminded of the 
significance of their presence there together, nor 
of the vast difference between this convention and 
the Boyle-run conventions of the past. At the 1964 
convention, for instance, at Miami Beach's Ameri- 
cana Hotel white helmeted Boyle flunkies attacked 
reform miners on the convention floor while Boyle 
ordered the band to play "Montana" to drown out the 
melee . 

These men and their families had been through 
a lot and for many, this convention was the begint- 
ning of a lifelong dream come true. No doubt each 
miner there knew of someone -- perhaps a father or 
f friend -- who had died in the mines (there is death 
in the mines almost every working day) and many 
were disabled themselves -- crippled over from 
years of back-breaking work or their lungs destroyed 
by breathing the har£h coal dust. 


were plenty to stick to. Though the soberness of 
the occasion did not escape anyone (there was 
frequent reference to the murder of Yablonski and 
his family) spirits and humdr were high as when 
Lou Antal, while waiting for the final votes to 
be tabulated, quipped from the platform, "Please 
bear with us folks, when you do something honestly 
it takes a little longer." 

The platform adopted virtually without objec- 
tion during the first day of the convention, was 
essentially the platform that Yablonski ran under 
in 1969. 

"It is time to return the direction of our 
great union to the rank-and-file," the official, 
platform read. "The day of rose-in-the-lapel uni- 
on leaders who refuse to leave their mahogany-pa- 
neled offices in Washington DC. is over. The 
day of sweetheart contracts and sell-out unionism 
is over. The days of big limousines and big sala- 
ries and big expense accounts are over. The days 
of under-the-table pay-offs to politicians for 
secret favors are over." 

In accordance with this, MFD pledged to move 
t!ie union's International headquarters from Washing- 
ton to the heart of the coalfields and to slash 
union officials' salaries as well as reducing the 
number of payrollers, (Boyle's daughter receives 
$40,000 a year plus expenses for representing the 
UMW in Montana though it's never been clear exact- 
ly what she does . ) 


Many, if they were too young to have actually 
helped John L. Lewis organize the militant union 
back at the turn of the century, had grown up with 
a strong pride in the union only to see it corrup- 
ted under the leadership of Tony Boyle -- president 
.since 1963. As Charles Owens Rice, Pittsburgh's 
"labor priest" who has been close to rank-and-file 
efforts to reform the UMW, put it, "The union that 
once protected the men from the bosses, now protects 
the bosses from the men." 

But these miners came together at Wheeling to 
change all of that. Branded rebels accused of try- 
ing to destroy their union, the miners, had come 
from as far away as Nova Scotia and Southern Illinois 
to represent thousands more of their brothers back 
home in the coa 1 . fields. They came to nominate 
candidates to oppose Boyle in the upcoming elections 
and hopefully to return the United Mineworkers to 
the men who work the mines. 

Miners For Democracy (MFD), a reform movement 
within* the UMW, was founded on April 1, 1970 in 
the basement of a Catholic church in Clarksville, 

Pa. after a memorial service for Joseph "Jock" Ya- 
blonski. Yablonski, Boyle's opponent in the 1969 
election, was murdered along with his wife and 
daughter, three weeks after he "lost" the election. 

The four hundred miners present at that church 
service were united in their determination to con- 
tinue the fight for reform within the ‘UMW that Ya- 
blonski stood for, and in the three years since 
the MFD was formed, much has been accomp li sited . 

The Wheeling convention was a speedy one as 
conventions go. There were no grandiose, empty 
speecH.es; people stuck to the issues -- and there 
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As in Yablonski' s campaign, health and safety 
conditions were the miners' foremost concern. "Cor- 
porate greed, governmental ineptitude and union 
laxity have resulted day after day in dfeath and 
injury to our union brothers UMW m iners For De- 
mocracy believe that cokl miners should enjoy 
working conditions as clean and safe as those en- 
joyed by coal operators, 

"The myth that coal miners must continue to 
be maimed and killed because mining is inherently 
dangerous is not acceptable to us The superior 
safety records in other countries makes it clear 
that coal mines can be made safe, if people are 
put before profit- The price and profitability 
of coal has skyrocketed in recent years but the 
price paid by the men who mined the coal has bepn 
far too high." 

Boyle's record in health and safety is out- 
rageous . After 7*8 men were killed at a mine in 
Farmington, W Va. in!l968, he went before the wi- 
dows and orphans praising Consolidation Coal Co. s 
safety record ; when rank-and-fi le reformers tnarched 
on Washington to demand the Federal Mine Health 
and~Safety Act, Bi>yle rebuked them; and when 20,000 
miners struck in 1970 to enforce a recent black lung 
compensation law passpd by the state of W, Va. , it 
was Boyle and his district officers who took down 
the names and license numbers of the UMW members 
fighting for safety 

MFD is also pushing for many changes in wel- 
fare and pension benefits for disabled miners and 
their families. "These should not be viewed as 
privileges," said the platform statement. "They 
are rights earned by years of hard work... .Too often 
our leaders and the coal operators have been content 
( # 4183 May 31, 1972 more 


to discard these brothers as if they were worn-out 
pieces of machinery instead of human beings. Ins- 
tead of preventing the conditions that cause this 
outrage, oux current leadership has gone a step 
beyond, and in many cases, has tried to restrict 
and even bar good union men from the disability 
benefits and pensions they’ve earned.” 

MFD is demanding, among other things, that 
a miner : if totally disabled, be eligible for his 
pension no matter what his age; that 14 days sick 
leave be the rule (miners currently have no sick 
leave benefits) and that a miner disabled on the 
job should not be forced to give up his welfare 
card as is currently the rule. 

District autonomy (the right of mines to elect 
their own local representatives instead of being 
forced to accept Boyle appointees) was another 
important point of the MFD platform along with the 
difficult question of strip mining. "No group is 
more concerned about protecting our country’s 
streams and countryside than members of the UMW. 
Coal miners must live where, the coal ‘is mined and 
they are the group that suffers when the 'land is 
raped and the streams poliuted.” 

The platform calls for strong reclamation 
laws which would force coal operators to reclaim 
the land that is strip-mined, and that new union 
jobs be created for land reclamation. "Our most 
primary concern is to insure first and foremost 
chat BOTH jobs and land are protected." 

Arnold Miller is the man the miners chose to 
lead the fight against Boyle (or whoever he deci- 
ded to run in his place.) Miller, .a- fdrmer mine 
repairman and electrician at Bethlehem Steel mine, 
is a 50 year old and from Ohley, W.Va. He is 
well known to miners for his work with the Black 
Lung Association of which he is president, and 
he too is disabled by tjae disease which affects 
thousands of miners. 

Speaking at a news conference after the con- 
vention the quiet-spoken Miller said, "I am aW^re 
that there are dangers in my candidacy, but I . 
wouldn’t want to live if I couldn’t stand up &ncj 
speak out against what is wrong in our union. You 
can't spend your life looking over your shoulder.’* 

v Mike Trbovich, a shuttle car operator at ’ the 
Jcres S Luaghlin Stefel Corp.’s Gateway mine ip 
Clarksville, Pa., and national chairman of MFD 
was nominated as the^ reform candidate for vice- 
president and Harry Pateick, a mechanic at the 
Barrackville mine of.Bethlfehem Steel Corp. and na- 
tional co-chairman of MFD was chosen for secretary - 
t reasurer . 

The MFD nominating convention was made possi- 
ble when three years of hard work began to pay off 
in April of this year. In a series of fa$t break- 
ing court cases the Boyld machine suffered severe 
challenges to its poiver. Probably the most im- 
portant was a court decision to overturn the 
1969 election of Tony Boyle due to proof of out- 
rageous fraud and intimidation. 


aiK |widows suc'd the UMW for abuses which threatened 
to bankrupt the pension fund by 1973, Boyle was 
also convicted of cmblezzimg union funds and 
recently he, along with two close associates Silas 
Huddleston and Albert Pass, were implicated in the 
murder of Yablonski and his family. Also, eight 
UMW districts won full autonomy from the Interna- 
tional resulting from MFD lawsuits. These events 
plus succesful MFD organizing throughout the coal 
fields makes a MFD victory in the upcoming union 
elections (according to a court ruling they must 
be held sometime before January 1, 1973) a real 
possibility. 

"You’ve gone further than any rebel group 
ever dreamed of going in the United Mineworkers , " 
said Kenneth Yablonski, son of the slain Jock 
Yablonski and along with his brother Chip, lawyer 
for the reform miners, amidst cheers from the con- 
ventioneers. And certainly the strong reform move- 
ment within the United Mineworkers cannot help 
but be a guiding light for similar thrusts in 
other big unions in the future, 
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"A LETTER THAT WOULDN’T GET PRINTED" GOT PRINTED 

HEIDELBERG, W. Germany (LNS)-- In recent 
months , Stars and Stripes- , the only daily author- 
ized unofficial publication for the U.S. Armed 
Forces overseas, has been running a lot of letters 
mostly from lifers, complaining about people who 
desert, draft dodge and otherwise refuse to help 
the U.S- war on Indochina. 

Eventually, a group of GIs and friends m 
Germany decided to respond. They sent off a "letter 
that won’t get printed", signing, it with the name 
of their collective, Rita F. Act (Rita stands for 
Resistance Inside the Army.) "We didn’t expect to 
see it published, but what the hell, ten minutes of 
our time, p a stamp... Much to our surprise Mert 
Proctor, managing editor of S$S replied.” Proctor’s 
answer wasn’t exactly friendly but it did leave an 
opening for the letter to get published: 

"Dear Mrs. Act, 

’’You’re right that it won’t get printed in 
Stars 'and Stripes, stupid, because we repeatedly 
say we do not consider unsigned letters for publi- 
cation. Now if you will cool the asinine Rita F , 

Act shit and send us an honest signature, we’ll 
print your letter." 

They responded that "We consider Rita F. Act 
an honest signature-- it’s a collective working on 
the paper "ACT"y made up of resisters inside the 
armed farces and their friends-- but guess this isn’t 
the oAly thing on which we disagree." They also 
sent along the original letter with a few signa- 
tures. And it finally did get printed: 

A FABLE 

Once upon a time there wa.8 a young man . When 
his country elected a leader who was hell-bent on 
bombing small countries to hell in order to save 
them from communism this young man run off to Scan - 
danavza , He dodged , he deserted l he sank lower and 


Earlier Boyle had been removed from his po- lower , After a while he even fought against his own 

siticn as director of the union's Welfare and country . What was his name? Should he have been 

Retirement Fund after a group of disabled miners amnestied? -Answers : Willie Brandt 3 Prime Minister of 
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DEFENSE RESTS IN ANGELA DAVIS CASE 

By Karen McConnell 
LIBERATION News Service 


SAN JOSE (LNS)--The defense in the Angela 
Davis trial rested on Wednesday, May 24 at 3:40 
after three days of testimony by twelve witnesses. 

The brief defense was a supnse to many ob- 
servers. It was a response to the failure of two 
possible prosecution strategies to materialize: 
the prosecution decided not to play on fears of 
violent revolutionaries, but rather to concen- 
trate on Angela’s personal life. But her diary, 
from which the prosecution had been expected to 
construct an uncontrollable passion for Heorge 
Jackson, was not admitted as evidence by the 
court The defense case was therefore focussed 
on the testimony of people Angela was with during 
the week of the escape attempt. 

The defense opened its case on Monday, May 
22nd. The most important testimony carfie from two 
of Angela’s friends: Mrs, Ellen Brohms and Tamu 
Mitchell . 


Mrs. Brohms lives in Los Angeles and she and 
her husband had dinner with Angela and Franklin 
Alexander on the evening of August 7 . She said 
that at that time no one knew about the Marin 
County Courthouse escape attempt, Kendra Alexander 
called about 10 o’clock and told them the news and 
they listened for TV reports. Mrs. Brohnts testified 
that Angela was very upset and couldn’t believe 
the news , 

On Saturday morning she and Angela read the 
newspaper together and when Angela saw a picture 
of Jonathan Jackson holding a shotgun she said, 

"My God there’s a shotgun there. I just bought 
a shotgun in San Francisco for the defense of the 
Soledad house. I wonder if it could be the same 


Tamu Mitchell testified that she and Angela 
used to share an apartment in Los Angeles and 
that their place was a center of activity for the 
Che Lumumba club, a group of young black activists 
associated with the Communist Party. She' said 
the apartment had typing and printing equipment 
and guns used for target practice. The guns were 
registered to Angela but were available to members 
of the Che Lumumba club, 

Mitchell said that on Saturday August 1, 
Jonathan Jackson came over and asked if he could 
do some typing. She told him she was leaving but 
that he could stay and work She i aid she had no 
reason to check on the guns until the next Satur- 
day when Angela and Franklin Alexander came over. 
Angela was very upset and was holding a newspaper 
picture in her hand and asked if the guns were 
still there. They checked and the guns were gone. 
Those weapons, along with the shotgun, were the 
ones Jonathan JackeOn took into Judge Hafey’s 
courtroom on August 7th. 

Other defense witnesses testified that they 
were with Angela during the week of August'. 7th 
when prison guards have said she was with Jona- 
than Jackson at San Quentin prison. 
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The strongest prosecution testimony was an 
eyewitness identification of Angela as the wo- 
man who was with Jonathan Jackson in the yellow 
van at the Marin County Civic Center. the day 
before the escape attempt. The defense called 
an< experimental and social psychologist who tes- 
tified that eyewitness accounts are usually un- 
reliable Dr Robert Buckhout said that the 
witness usually reports what he thinks the ques- 
tioner wants to hear, especially, if the question- 
er is an authority figure. He said reports are 
colored by the biases of the observer and by a 
desire for approval. 

There was speculation that the defense would 
put Angela on the stand, but they decided it was 
not necessary, and she used her constitutional 
rights not to testify 

After closing arguments which will probably 
come to an end by June 2nd, the case.*will go 
to the jury 
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SOMEBODY IS WATCHING US... 

AND PROBABLY YOU TOO! 


NEW YORK (LNS) - - Those of you who have read 
stories m your local underground paper with an 
LNS byline may not know that' you ’ have been reading 
the words of "potential political assassins.” At 
least, that’s the way the. Secret Service sees it. 
According to Jack Anderson , the great Washington 
file leaker, LNS is be<Lng watched because it has 
been "highly critical of the President and Admini- 
stration" (those are the Secret Service:' s. words) . 

That puts LNS in good company -- the SS file 
also includes the Chinese Hand Laundry Alliance, 
the Gay Liberation Front, the NAACP , ' SDS, SCLC, 

and the Iranian Students Association.. The National 
Alliance of Postal and Federal Employees made the 
grade for picketing in front of the White House 
(an action that will guarantee your presence on 
that list, according to Anderson) and the Quaker 
Action Group because they are "opposed to the war 
and the use of nuclear weapons," 

Come to think of it, your own local paper in 

which you’re reading this article may be one of 
the over 400 organizations being watched by the 
Secret Service "to prevent political assassina- 
tions" -- that is if it has been critical of Nixon 
§ Co. or if it seems to be opposed to the war or... 
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SEND COPIES OF YOUR PAPER TO LNS 
We’ve pleaded, we’ve begged, we’ve cajoled. 

So now we’ll do it again. 

Please, SEND US COPIES OF YOUR PAPER, every 


issue, every time We need them to 
keep track of how our stuff gets used 


.inti o f tli-ing.s we should he covering . 

Service (M 58) May 31, 1972 more 
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Top: A workers' living quarters in Thuong Ly quarter, Haiphong, North Vietnam, flattened by U.S. 
bombs on April 16, 1972. 

Credit Vietnam News Agency/LNS See story in this packet. 
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